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is any possibility of foreign publication, the author should ask for
permission to reprint in Great Britain and South America. Sometimes
when foreign rights are not held by United States pubHshers, this in-
volves a long and laborious search and correspondence; if the rights
for publication in the United States are all cleared, the author may
feel that the mere possibility of foreign publication is not worth the
effort to clear foreign rights. However, he should so word his letters
asking permission to quote that the replies will be an authentic record
of the copyright status of all quoted material. When he quotes from
material of foreign origin, even though it bears no United States copy-
right notice, he should make an effort to determine its copyright status
and secure written permission from its legal owner.

Is the work free from libelous, fraudulent, obscene, and seditious
passages? This question is not essentially one of copyright, but it is
one that the author should bear in mind, (a) Any statement injuring
the reputation of a living person is potentially libelous. Even if not
libelous, any statement invading the 'privacy' of a living person is
potentially subject to suppression under the laws of many states. A
book in which an author abuses living persons, or deplores their
morals or ethics, should be read by a lawyer before publication.
Fiction writers have got into trouble by unintentionally injuring some-
one's reputation. They may think Jacquelaine Heimpoupqui is a very
amusing name, but if there is a real Jacquelaine Heimpoupqui (and
I hope there isn't!) she may rightfully take offense at ridicule. The
license number of the story villain's car may bring shame to the real
owner of the license plate, as will the street address of a fictional
murderer to the real resident or property owner. All firm names should
be used only with caution. The author' who likes to take his charac-
ters 'from life* may have no trouble if he depicts only noble, beautiful,
and valorous characters; the man who really *sees himself as others
[unfortunately] see him* and knows that his friends and neighbors
have tihe same privilege is apt to get hopping mad and bring suit.

(b) Traud' is the deliberate deception of the public. It would seem
that an author could not be innocently guilty of this crime, but some-
times the public is surprisingly easily deceived. When Arthur Train
wrote the Autobiography of Mr. Tun his intentions surely were hon-
orable. The Tutt and Mr. Tutt stories had been published in leading
magazines for years. Yet one person actually threatened legal action
when he discovered that the 'autobiography' was a lioax.* There was
no Ephraim Tutt More seriously, an American author wrote a novel